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vals which attended the marriage of William 
V. with Renata of Lorraine. This description, 
in the form of a dialog, shows that already 
Italian customs were in fashion — as in France 
at the same epoch — and that the court pa- 
geants were directed by foreigners. Under 
the rule of William V. and that of his success- 
ors, Italians occupied the positions of court 
orators and poets ; from Italy came art and 
music, and the favors shown their countrymen 
are reflected in the history of Cesare Campa- 
na, who devotes especial attention to Bavaria, 
and in the sonnet of Tasso to Maximilian I. 
while in Italy in 1593. The first half of the 
XVII. century offers but one document, a 
description of the Residenz by Baldossare 
Pistorini ; but with the marriage of Ferdinand 
to Adelaide of Savoy in 1652 begins a period 
of Italian supremacy. The young queen is 
accompanied to her northern home by all her 
southern attendants. The court of Munich 
becomes an Italian colony. In letters, Ade- 
laide herself set the example by composing 
madrigals, strambotti and short comedies. 
To her poets she furnished subjects, inserted 
in their works portions of her own, collected 
in Munich much of the Italian literature of 
the age, and fashioned the court festivals on 
Italian models. Among those patronized by 
her may be mentioned her secretary, Dome- 
nico Gisberti, a Venetian, writer of sonnets 
and allegorical plays without number. The 
rise of the musical drama produced under her 
care many compositions, among which are 
found some of Francesco Sbarra, court poet 
at Vienna, and those of Giovanni Battista 
Maccioni of Orvieto, who had come to Munich 
with Adelaide and who is her chosen poetical 
mouth-piece. Of higher birth is count Pietro 
Paulo Bissari of Vicenza, who had likewise 
an Italian reputation, best known at Munich 
in musical dramas and festival scenes. 
Another noble is the marquis Ranuccio Pal- 
lavicino, attracted from Parma by the fame of 
the Bavarian court and who in Munich cele- 
brates the architecture of the Residenz and 
the magnificence of Ferdinand. 

After the death of Adelaide, in 1676, Ven- 
tura Terzago, a poet of occasion, writer of 
musical dramas and festival plays, rivalled 
Gisberti in the number of his compositions. 
Later, the wars of Max Emmanuel form the 



theme of a poetical album of many authors. 
A noted librettist is Luigi d'Orlandi from 
Mantua. Others drew subjects for musical 
dramas from the works of Corneille and 
Racine. With the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion the glory of the Bavarian court diminish- 
ed. During the first two decades of the XVIII. 
century little literary life is found at Munich, 
but beginning with 1723, when Domenico Lalli 
(Bastian Biancardi) became court poet and 
composed at Munich many sonnets, librettos 
and festival plays, a short-lived revival of Ita- 
lian influence occurred. Villati and Perozzi, 
the latter a close imitator of Petrarch, resisted 
for a time the tide of French tendencies. The 
Arcadians also are patronized and imitated, 
while the operas of Zeno and Metastasio hold 
sway at the theatre. Yet the times were for 
national development. The rise of German 
poetry drove out the artificial Italian lyric, and 
after the middle of the century few traces of 
other poets than librettists remain. 

A bibliography of the period treated in this 
first article, down to the time of Napoleon, is 
appended, and is interesting from the number 
of Italian works published in Munich which 
it enumerates. 

F. M. Warren. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Untersuchutigen iiber den Satzbau Luthers 
von Dr. Hermann Wunderlich. I 
Theil : Die Pronomina. Munchen, 1887. 

Those who have written about Luther's 
language have been concerned for the most 
part with etymology and with his service to 
New High German, and have had but little to 
do with syntax. Wetzel in ' Die Sprache 
Luthers ' (Stuttgart, 1859), and Lehmann in 
' Luthers Sprache in seiner Ubersetzung des 
neuen Testaments' (Halle, 1873), treated of 
syntax, however, but not from a historical 
point of view and without tracing out the 
details. Moreover, almost all the investiga- 
tions have been confined to the translation of 
the Bible, while the free course of the develop- 
ment of Luther's language is to be sought in 
his original writings. 

For these reasons Dr. Wunderlich has 
opened a broader field for his labors, and, 
beginning with the address to the German 
nobility of 1520, which represents the firststep 
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in the development of the Reformations- 
schriften, he comprehends in his researches 
all the more important writings down to the 
year 1545. He follows, as in his ' Beitrage 
zur Syntax Notkers ' (Berlin, 1883), the system 
of Miklosich in considering syntax not a 
mass of dead rules but a vigorous organism. 

This first part is divided into four heads : 
The simple verbal form ; — Pronoun under- 
stood from the context ; — The personal pro- 
noun ; — The demonstrative and relative pro- 
noun. The first three subjects are passed 
over rather hurriedly, though perhaps suffi- 
cient space is given to them, more than half 
of the entire book being devoted to the de- 
monstratives and relatives. In considering 
the peculiarities of a writer, the simple sentence 
is of much less importance than the more 
complex constructions. We are to look for 
the characteristics of a writer, in his long 
periods, where there is opportunity for greater 
variety of expression. Following this line of 
argument, our investigator has paid particular 
attention to the relative sentence and to the 
position and arrangement of subordinate sen- 
tences in general. No vague generalities are 
given. All statements are illustrated by 
copious examples, thus making the book a 
valuable store-house for convenient reference. 

A mild protest against the rather monoto- 
nous use of abbreviations would, perhaps, not 
be out of place. 

Of course, this book is not ' epoch-making,' 
but it aims to fill up a gap and, taken, as it 
does, the language at the period of transition 
from Middle High German to New High Ger- 
man will be welcomed by scholars who are 
interested in the study of historical German 
grammar. It is opportune, as taken in con- 
nection with Dr. Kluge's new work on the 
influence of Luther on the German lan- 
guage. We hope the other parts will 
follow in rapid succession. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
Cornell University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



SCAN DIN A VI AN STUDIES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 
Sirs : — Mr. Egge's article in the March num- 



ber of Mod. Lang. Notes on this subject 
seems to call for some comment on my part ; 
and I shall try to answer his objections and criti- 
cisms as briefly as possible. In the first place, 
I would beg leave to call Mr. Egge's attention 
to a sentence in my original article that must 
bar out most of the omissions mentioned by 
him. The sentence reads as follows : "Only 
college instruction will be discussed, the pure- 
ly literary side of the question being necessari- 
ly omitted." Now while the University of 
Minn, must certainly be regarded as a college, 
one would scarcely include under this head 
Luther Seminary, Red Wing Sem. and Augs- 
burg Lutheran Seminary and Institute. The 
Danish High School at Elk Horn and the 
other schools of Mr. Egge's list may rank 
very high as schools, but they are not colleges 
in the Eastern sense of the word, at least. I 
had not heard, when the article was written, 
that a college course had been added to St. 
Olaf's School. Mr. Egge gives us much valua- 
ble and interesting information regarding 
Scandinavian studies in the Western schools, 
but this can only in part be considered as 
supplying the omissions of my list. 

Again, under the second head, Mr. Egge 
seems to have misunderstood me. I should 
not presume to announce that I think that " the 
study of Icelandic furnishes as good a mental 
discipline as the study of Greek and Latin," 
etc. Of course that may be my opinion, but I 
do not presume to publish it. A reference to 
my original article will show my statement 
to be more guarded and conditional ; the 
omission of the little word "if" makes the 
difference, 

Mr. Egge's last criticism may, perhaps, be 
a just one. My information was obtained 
almost entirely from the catalogues of the 
seminaries themselves, and if the impression 
derived from them be a false one, I should 
be only too glad to acknowledge my error 
and to offer my apologies to all offended 
Scandinavians. If my remarks could be con- 
strued as in any way reflecting on the charac- 
ter of our Scandinavian population, I offer 
here my sincerest apologies. No unprejudiced 
person can fail to recognize in them one of the 
mainstays of the republic, and their absence 
from the Chicago riot is only one proof out of 
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